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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOT  FOR  PUZLICArlClT 


AMOUycSiZFT:      Last  Thursday,  V7.R.S.,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden  specialists 
who  is  conducting  a  special  series  of  radio  garden  talks  for  followers  of 
the  PRIM3R  FOR  T0:7!J  FARMERS  this  spring,  told  his  listeners  about  planning 
the  home  surroundings.    He  tallied  about  trees,  mainly.     Today  he  is  on  hand 
afain,  with  a  talk  on  the  Making  and  Care  of  a  Lawn.    Y7.R.B.  is  telling  about 
the  progress  being  made  by  his  new  neighbor,  Mr.  Thompson.    Please  stand  by. 
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Last  evening,  after  I  had  finished  a  little  vzork  around  my  own  place, 
I  walked  down  the  street  to  pay  a  friendly  little  visit  to  Mr.  Thompson. 
You'll  remember,  perhaps,  that  Thompson  is  the  youngish  man  who  has" just 
moved  into  the  big  brick  house  down  the  street  a  square  or  two.     I  thought 
I'd  see  what  progress  he's  making  with  that  neglected  piece  of  property 
he  has  recently  taken  over.     The  place  has  been  an  eye-sore  to  our  neighbor- 
hood for  some  time,  but  we  all  have  hopes  that  Mr.  Thompson  will  soon  improve 
its  "looks. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Thompson",  I  said,  "I  see  you've  made  quite  a 
start  with  your  clean-up  campaign. 

Thompson  shrugged  modestly.     "Oh,   I've  been  woricing  around  whenever  I'\  . 
had  spare  time",   said  Thompson.     "I  dropped  in  to  see  that  nurseryman  you 
recommended  and  he's  cominf  out  to  look  over  the  place  and  suggest  what  I 
should  plant  and  when  to  plant  it.     What  I  want  right  now,  is  some  informa- 
tion on  making  a  lawn.     It  doesn't  look  like  a  lawn  mover  had  been  over  this 
grass  for  two  years.     The  grass  is  full  of  weeds  and  spotty,  as  you  can  see.'" 

"You  can  save  some  of  it",   I  said.     "Get  a  wooden  or  a  wire  rake  with 
curved  teeth  and  then  thoroughly  rake  the  lawn  to  get  the  dead  grass  out. 
Don't  burn  this  dead  grass  and  trash  on  the  lawn,  though.    Don't  sweep  your 
lawn  with  a  broom,  either.     Thoroughly  rake  the  bare  spots.     Then  spread  so:  ? 
rich  top  soil  over  them  and  plant  new  lawn  seed". 

"What  kind  of  fertilizer  should  I  use  in  order  to  get  a  good,  strong 
lawn  growth?"    Thompson  asked. 

"First  of  all,"  I  replied,  "you  should  apply  two  or  three  loads  of  rich 
compost,  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  rotted  manure,  loam,  and  sand, 
thoroughly  mixed  together.     This  should  be  spread  evenly  all  over  the  lawn, 
including  the  spots  where  there  is  now  fairly  good  grass.     Then,  with  the 
back  of  a  rake,  work  the  soil  into  the  low  spots  among  the  grass  and  make  it 
nice  and  smooth  over  the  bare  spots.     Then  add  a  fertilizer,  consisting  of 
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sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cottonseed  meal.     There  should  be  one  pound  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  about  4  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.     This  mixture  should 
"be  applied  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  to  each  1,000  square  feet  of  space  or 
2-1/2  pounds  to  each  100  square  feet.     You  can  get  cottonseed  meal  and  sulphat* 
of  ammonia  at  most  of  the  seed  stores.     Spread  the  fertilizer  uniformly  over 
the  lawn,  then  rake  it  slightly  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  top  half  inch 
of  soil.     This  should  he  done  a  day  or  two  before  you  sow  the  seed.     If  any 
trash  remains  on  the  lawn,  it  should  be  carefully  raked  off  at  this  time.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  compost'- "before  spreading 
upon  the  lawn. " 

"How  about  seeding  the  lawn?"  asked  Mr.  Thompson.     "77hen  should  the  seed 
be  sown  and  what  kind  should  I  use?" 

"That  varies  with  the  locality,"  I  replied.     "Town  south,   they  go  to  a 
pasture  and  dig  up  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  the  "Bermuda  grass  and  plant 
them  in  little  clumps  a  few  inches  apart  in  the  lawn.      In  the  north,  where 
Bermuda  grass  winterkills,  they  seed  the  lawn  with  a  mixture  of  redtop  and 
Kentucky  bluegrass  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  every  400  square  feet  of  space. 
Up  in  the  New  England  States,  lav.ns  are  seeded  with  the  redtop  and  Kentucky 
bluegrass  mixture  or  they  are  planted  with  the  bent  grasses,  especially  the 
Rhode  Island  bent  grass  .    The  bent  grasses  are  established  like  the  Bermuda 
crass  by  setting  the  plants,  but  when  once  established  and  properly  cared 
for  they  make  a  beautiful  lawn.     In  some  sections,  however,  redtop  and  blue- 
grass  are  recommended.     There?s  a.  great  difference,  however,  in  grass  seed. 
Some  of  it  is  light  and  chaffy  -  almost  worthless.     Good  seed,  especially 
bluegrass,  is  clean  and  heavy,  and  practically  every  seed  will  grow.     In  the 
spring,  you  don't  want  to  sow  the  seed  until  the  weather  is  fairly  settled, 
although  slight  freezing  and  thawing  will  do  no  harm." 

"How  about  using  lime  on  the  lawn?"  asked  Mr.  Thompson. 

"'.Ve  formerly  recommended  line  for  lav.ns,"  I  replied,  "but  experiments 
have  shown  that  lime  in  any  form  is  of  very  little  value  to  lawn  grasses 
and  encourages  the  growth  of  a  great  many  weed9.     The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  cottonseed  meal  mixture,  already  suggested,  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  the 
lawn  and  doesn't  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds,     I  don't  mean  that  lime  should 
not  be  used  under  certain  conditions.    Where  a  lawn  is  being  established  on 
heavy  clay  soil,  the  kind  that  comes  from  the  bottom  of  a  cellar  pit  in  build- 
ing a  house,  it  pays  to  mix  lime  with  the  soil  to  improve  its  mechanical  con- 
dition.   Sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes  might  do  just  as  well,  but  lime  has  a 
very  beneficial  effect  under  such  conditions.       In  dealing  with  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  drainage  is  even  more  important  than  the  use  of  lime  or  some  other 
material  intended  to  loosen  the  soil.     The  way  to  really  feed  the  grass,  how- 
ever, is  to  apply  light  top  dressings  of  compost  about  twice  a  year  and  to 
fertilize  the  lawn  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cottonseed  meal  at  least  once 
and  preferably  two  or  three  times  during  the  growing  season." 
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"Is  it  necessary  to  rater  the  lawn?"    Ihomfcsdn  wanted  to  know. 

"That  depends  on  the  season  and  a  great  many  other  things,"  I  said. 
The  ordinary  sprinkling  with  a  hose  isnTt  very  satisfactory.     It  doesn't 
wet  the  iawn  uniformly.     In  many  cases,  the  moisture  doesn't  penetrate 
the  soil  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.       In  the  eastern  United  States, 
natural  rainfall  is  frequently  sufficient  to  keep  a  lawn  in  good  condition. 
During  dry  periods  the  lawn  may  be  given  a  thorough  catering  about  once  a 
week,  "but  I  rean  just  what  I  say,  ~  the  watering  should  "be  thorough  and 
not  just  a  sprinkling  that  -"ill  dry  off  th3  first  hour  of  sunshine  or  wind." 

"They  water  golf  greens  a  little  every  day,  donil  they?"  asked  my 
friend. 

"True  enough,"  I  replied,  "but  you  must  remember  that  they  are  watered 
every  day  and  net  watered  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  neglected  for  two 
or  three  more  days.     The  average  home  owner  waters  his  lawn  only  when  he 
has  spare  time.     The  keeper  of  the  golf  greens  is  paid  to  do  that  job  every 
day,  and  the  watering  is  done  at  regular  periods,     under  these  conditions, 
light  watering  is  recommended.    Many  home  owners,  make  the  mistake  of  settin 
a  sprinkler  in  one  place  on  their  lawn  and  then  letting  it  run  too  long. 
They  over-water  a  part  of  the  la.vn  and  under-water  other  parts." 

"Y/hen  should  I  begin  cutting  the  lawn?"    asked  Thompson. 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  ^rass  is  long  enough  for  the  lawn  mower  to  catch 
it,"  I  suggested.     "As  soon  as  the  grass  is  well  established,  I'd  roll 
the  lawn  once  or  twice  to  make  it  smooth,  then  mow  it  at  least  once  a  week." 

"And  by  the  way,"  I  went  on,"  it's  better  to  let  the  clippings  fall 
directly  on  the  lawn  where  they'll  shrivel  and  work  in  between  the  blades 
of  grass.     If  you  neglect  cutting  and  the  grass  becomes  heavy,  it  might 
be  well  to  use  a  catcher  on  the  mower  else  rake  the  lawn  after  you  have 
cut  it.    Usually,  though,  it's  better  to  let  the  grass  fail  directly  on 
the  lawn*     The  secrets  of  good  lawn-making  are  to  use  plenty  of  fertilizer 
and  to  keep  it  carefully  cut.     An  occasional  top  dressing  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  1-1/4  pounds  to  1,000  square  feet  of  area  will 
help  keep  the  grass  in  a  bright,  green  condition.    Be  careful,  when  you 
spread  the  fertilizer,  to  spread  it  uniformly.     First,  crush  any  lumps. 
After  applying  it.  give  the  lawn  a  thorough  wetting.     The  sulphate  of  am- 
monia could  be  put  on  either  during  or  immediately  after  a  rain.     These  light 
applications  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  made  every  month  or  six  weeks 
during  the  summer." 

"Thanks,"  suid  Thompson,  "I  am  going  to  try  to  follow  your  advice  and 
have  a  good  lawn." 

"With  your  ambition,  I  don't  doubt  that  you  -.-'ill",  I  said  as  I  took 
my  leave. 

— 00 Coo- — 

ANNOUNCEMENT:    W.E.3.  will  tell  you  ho-  Thompson  is  making  out  in  his  radio 
garden  chat  next  Thursday.     This  Station  will  broadcast  the  talk. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT :    Announcing  Number  3  in  Uncle  Sam's  spring  series  of  radio  gar- 
den talks.     W.  R.  B.,  one  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  garden  specialists, 
supplied  the  information  for  today's  chat  which  comes  as  this  week's  regular 
PRIMES  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS.     "It  pays  to  plant  the  garden  on  good  soil",  says 
W.R.B. ,   "but  almost  any  soil  can  be  improved  and  made  to  produce  good  vegeta- 
bles if  the  right  methods  are  followed".     Correct  methods  are  outlined  in  this 
chat,  so  please  stand  by. 
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I  "/as  just  unpacking  some  seeds  from  the  seed  store  the  other  even- 
ing, when  the  'phone  rang.    Mrs.  B.  ansv/ered  it,  then  turned  to  me  

"It's  for  you",  she  said,   "but  I  don't  quite  recognize  the  voice." 

"I'll  soon  find  out  who  it  is",  said  I. 

It  was  Thompson,  our  new  neighbor,  who  bought  the  property  down  the 
street  and  is  now  busy  trying  to  improve.it.     Thompson  told  me  that  he  was 
about  ready  to  start  work  on  his  vegetable  garden  and  wondered  if  I  could  help 
him  out  with  a  few  timely  tips. 

I  told  him  that  I'd  be  glad  to  give  aim  any  information  I  could  

that  I  could  help  him  more  if  I  was  right  on  the  ground        and  that  I'd  be 

at  his  place  in  10  minutes. 

He  said,  "thank  you  very  much",  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

Ten  minutes  later,  I  was  in  the  new  neighbor's  garden  patch  looking 
the  situation  over  with  care.    Pretty  soon  Thompson  and  his  wife  came  out  of 
the  house.     Thompson  told  me  that  his  wife  is  interested  in  gardening  and  wanted 
to  get  in  on  our  talk. 

"I  am  interested  in  having  a  good  kitchen  garden",  said  Mrs.  Thompson. 
"You  see,  we've  lived  in  the  city  up  to  this  time  and  haven't  had  any  chance 
to  raise  a  garden.     By  the  looks  of  this  soil,  we  haven't  much  chance  now" , 
she  finished,  smiling  rather  doubtfully  I  thought. 

"Oh,   it's  not  so  bad",  I  told  her.     "You  see,  this  land  grew  a  good 
crop  of  weeds  last  year,  apparently.    Any  soil  that'll  grow  weeds,  will  also 
grow  useful  crops.    But  of  course,  there  are  ways  of  improving  even  very 
poor  soils". 
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I  took  a  hoe  and  dug  into  the  dirt.     Took  a  little  of  it  in  my  hand 
and  examined  the  texture  and  so  on.     "Your  soil's  a  gravelly  loam",   I  told 
them,   "and  I  think  it  Will  produce  excellent  crops  if  it's  given  the  right 
treatment.     First  of  all,  I'd  clean  the  ground  off.     Take  off  the  dead  weeds 
and  burn  them.     Then  give  the  land  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure". 

"Where  can  I  get  the  manure?"  asked  Thompson.  "I'm  a  stranger  here, 
you  see". 

"Why,  I  think  Dan  Dibble  the  dairyman  could  probably  supply  you  with 
three  or  four  loads,  Thompson",  I  said.     "You  should  spread  this  on  the 
ground  before  you  plow  it.     I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Dibble  could  also 
help  you  plow  the  ground.     Don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  plow,  remember. 
Don't  plow  the  land  while  it's  wet.     I  wouldn't  drive  on  my  garden  plot  with 
a  team  and  wagon  before  the  ground's  plenty  dry  to  plow". 

"How  do  you  tell  when  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  plow?"    Mrs.  Thompson 
wanted  to  know. 

"I've  heard  of  the  palm  test",  Thompson  spoke  up.     "It  seems  you  just 
take  a  handful  of  the  soil  and  squeeze  it  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.     If  it 
crumbles  aoart  readily  when  you  open  your  hand,  the  soil's  dry  enough  to 
plow.     If  the  dirt  sticks  together  in  a  ball  and  shows  the  print  of  your 
fingers,  then  it's  too  wet  and  plowing  should  be  put  off  until  it  dries  up." 
Thompson  turned  to  me.     "Is  that  correct?"  he  asked. 

"That's  correct",  I  said.  "As  a  general  rule,  I  prefer  fall  plowing 
of  the  garden",  I  added,  "but  your  land  is  a  bit  steep  and  would  wash  badly 
if  you  plowed  it  in  the  fall,     Anyhow,  it's  too  late  now  for  fall  plowing. 

Well,  after  you  plow  the  ground,  you'd  better  add  another  load  or 
two  of  compost  and  then  harrow  this  compost  into  the  soil.     When  the  plowing, 
fertilizing,  and  harrowing  are  done,  you're  ready  to  plant  your  garden". 

"How  would  it  be  if  I  bought  some  commercial  fertilizer  and  used  it 
this  season?"  Thompson  put  in. 

"Well",  said  I,   "I'd  recommend  that  you  buy  a  200-pound  sack  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  put  it  on  your  garden  plot.     You  can  get  the  fertilizer 
at  the  seed  store  and  it  should  be  the  kind  of  mixture  that  market  gardeners 
use  for  lettuce,  beans,  peas,  corn,  and  crops  of  that  sort.     Just  ask  for  a 
bag  of  the  best  truck  crop  fertilizer,  that's  all.     The  best  way  to  spread 
this  on  the  land  is  to  sow  it  broadcast  by  hand,  but  be  careful  that  you 
spread  it  evenly.     Of  course,  spreading  fertilizer  isn't  the  most  agreeable 
job  in  the  world,  but  you  don't  have  to  do  it  often.    And  when  you've  spread 
it,  then  go  over  the  ground  with  a  rake  and  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  top 
two  inches  of  soil.     After  that,  you're  ready  to  plant  the  seed". 

Thompson  then  asked  which  direction  he  should  run  his  rows.     I  told 
him,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  the  largest  amount  of  sunlight,  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  which  way  the  rows  run.    But  it's  important  to 
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plant  the  tall-growing  plants  where  they  won't  shade  the  lower  ones.     If  the 

garden's  on  a  slope,  better  run  the  rows  along  the  side  of  the  slope  not 

lip  and  down  the  slope.     If  you  run  vegetable  rows  up  and  down  the  slope,  the 
land  will  wash, 

Mrs.  Thompson  hadn't  been  taking  nuch  part  in  the  conversation  up  to 
this  point,  but  she  now  came  in  with  a  question  on  where  they  could  buy  their 
garden  seed.     She  also  wanted  to  know  which  crops  should  be  planted  first. 

I  told  her  that  there  are  dependable  seedsmen  in  almost  every  city  and 
that  I  believed  in  patronizing  home  trade  as  a  rule.     I  told  her  that  it  was 
my  usual  custom  to  buy  seeds,  fertilizers,  tools  and  so  on,  from  my  local 
dealer.     Of  course  if  a  seedsman  offers  some  specialty  which  my  local  dealer  ■ 

can't  supply,  I'll  deal  with  him        but  I  always  insist  that  he  gives  me  the 

best  his  stock  affords. 

"What  tools  will  we  need?'1  Mrs.  Thompson  asked. 

"Oh,  not  many",  I  replied.     nA  spading  fork,  a  hoe,  and  a  steel  rake 
are  the  most  important.     You  can  make  a  garden  line  out  of  a  heavy  piece  of 
twine  and  two  short  sections  of  broom  handle  sharpened  at  one  end,  for  the 
stakes.     You'll  hardly  need  a  seed  drill  for  a  small  garden,  but  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  buy  a  wheel  hoe  for  cultivation.     Nothing  expensive  in  the  line 
of  tools  is  necessary.     You  may  need  a  trowel  and  a  sprinkling  can,  but  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  small  hand  cools,  such  as  scratchers  and  weeders,  that 
you  can  make  yourself.     Farmers'  Bulletin  number  1-0-4-4,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  .-igr i culture ,  tells  how  these  tools  can  be  made. 

"Now  about  the  early  crops  for  the  home  garden",  I  went  on.  "Radishes, 
beets,  lettuce,  and  ueas  are  among  the  first.     Following  these,  you'll  want  to 
plant  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify  or  vegetable  oyster,  and  cabbage.     You  can 
get  southern-grown  cabbage  plants  from  the  seed  store  and  save  a  lot  of  time 
in  growing  plants  and  in  getting  early  cabbage  frcm  your  own  garden.  Still 
later,  when  the  weather  is  reasonably  warm,  you'll  want  to  put  in  some  sweet 
corn,  snap  beans,  cucumbers,  and  a  few  tomato  plants.     You  may  have  to  cover 
the  tomato  olants  in  case  a  late  frost  'nits  you.     Then,  don't  forget  to  make 
several  plantings  of  peas  so  as  to  have  a  continuous  supply  all  through  the  earl 
summer.     I  plant  a  variety  known  as  Little  Marvel  and  also  a  row  of  Alaska, 
The  Alaska,  however,  is  a  smooth  pea  and  not  so  sweet  and  fine-flavored  as  the 
v/rinkled  sorts,  such  as  Little  Marvel  ^radus ,  Thomas,  Laxton,  and  several 
others " , 

"They  tell  me",  said  Mrs.  Thompson,   "that  you  have  to  stick  brush  along 
the  rows  for  the  peas  to  climb  on". 

"Oh,  certain  varieties  of  peas  need  supports,  Mrs.  Thompson",   I  said, 
"but  I've  found  it  easier  to  use  poultry  netting  fastened  to  stakes  which  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  intervals  of  every  10  feet  or  so  along  the  rows. 
Then  you  fasten  the  wire  netting  to  the  stekes.     When  the  peas  are  all  gathered, 
I  pull  the  stakes  up,  roll  the  poultry  netting  and  store  it  for  next  year. 
This  beats  cutting  sticks. 
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"And,  "by  the  way,  when  the  weather  warms  up,  it's  a  good  idea  to  plant 

some  Lima  beans  "both  the  bunch  and  pole  sorts.     Also  set  out  the  balance 

of  your  tomato  plants  and  a  few  peppers  and  eggplant.    Also  muskmelons,  if 
you  want  to  try  and  grow  them.    Remember  that  melons  need  care.     The  honeydew 
melon,  for  example,  grows  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  globe  and  does  best  in 
the  United  States  in  California,  Arizona  and  other  sections  of  the  Southwest 
where  the  summers  are  relatively  hot  and  dry". 

"I  specially  like  corn",  said  Thompson         "Golden  Bantam  corn,  and  I 

want  to  raise  some  this  year". 

"Golden  Bantam  is  my  favorite,  too,  Thompson",  I  replied.     "You'll  find 
it  grows  well  in  this  locality." 

.^'Gardening 1  s  a  great  game",  I  said  as  we  walked  toward  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Thompson  said  she  had  tea  waiting  and  wanted  me  to  join  them.  "There's 
something  to  "be  learned  about  gardening  every  time  you  work  with  the  vegetables 
I've  been  gardening  just  about  all  my  life  and  am  still  learning  something 
every  day.     Don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me,  as  your  neighbor,  any  time.     I'll  he 
only  too  glad  to  help  any  way  I  can". 

 00O00  

ANNOUNCEMENT :      W.R.B.  ?/ants  us  to  make  it  clear  that  that  promise  holds  good 
for  Station  's  radio  audience  too.     If  you  want  any  additional  informa- 
tion just  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  send  it  in  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ,  where  ',7.  R.  B.  is  located. 
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ANNOU NC EiviENT ;    This  is  Station  ,  broadcasting  Number  4  of  Uncle  Sam's 

spring  radio  garden  chats,  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  I^epartirent  of  Agriculture. 
W.  R»  B, ,  one  of  the  Department's  garden  experts,  as  you  know,  is  going  to 
tell  you  more  about  making  the  best  use  of  the  home  grounds.    He  features 
fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  today's  talk.    Please  stand  by. 

—  oOo— 

Spring  was  calling  in  my  blood,  so  I  left  the  office  a  bit  early  the 
other  day  and  went  home  to  do  a  little  extra  7/0  rk  in  my  garden, 

I  had  just  finished  changing  into  my  old  clothes  and  was  getting  the 
garden  tools  out,  when  who  should  come  by  but  Thompson,  our  new  neighbor.1 

Thompson  just  recently  purchased  the  old  Smith  property  down  the  street 
a  square  or  two  and  is  doing  good  work  in  fixing  it  up. 

I  saw  him  walking  down  the  street,  whistling,  swinging  his  arms,  tak- 
ing long  strides.    He  was  happy,  I  can  tell  you.    When  he  saw  me  he  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  "My  Blue  Heaven"  and  shouted,  "Hello,  there,  gardener.  Are 
the  radishes  coming  up  yet?"     I've  found  out  that  Thompson  likes  his  little 
joke  about  as  well  as  the  next  man. 

Then  he  asked,  "what  kind  of  tree  is  that  growing  there  by  the  corner 
of  your  garage,  W.R.B. ?" 

"A  cherry  tree,"  I  said,  "a  sour  cherry.  It  was  pretty  small  when  I 
bought  this  place  eight  years  ago,  but  it  has  grown  up  and  we've  had  splen- 
did crops  from  it  in  the  last  three  years," 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  fruit  trees  to  plant  on  my_  place,"  said 
Thompson. 

"Come  in,  neighbor,"  said  I.  "Ue  can  talk  while  I'm  working  just  as 
well  as  not." 

"Fine,"  he  said,  and  in  a  minute  he  had  vaulted  over  the  fence  and  was 
with  me. 

"Now  this  apple  tree,"  I  began,  "was  planted  by  the  former  owner  of 
this  place.     It's  a  Yellow  Transparent  and  a  very  fine  tree.     The  transparent 
is  aii  early,  yellow  a_jple  and  doesn't  keep  well,  but  we  take  off  part  of  the 
fruit  and  put  it  in  the  refrigerator  so  that  we  have  the  apples  to  use  for 
quite  a  long  period.     That  apple  tree  right  over  there  is  a  Delicious.  It 
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produces  some  extra  fine  crops  of  apples.  Two  years  a^o,  I  picked  two  barrels 
of  "beautiful  apples  from  that  tree." 

"Is  that  so?"  exclaimed  Thompson.     "Now  tell  me  how  should  I  go  about 
to  get  trees  like  these  on  my  place?" 

"First  of  all,  prepare  the  places  where  you're  going  to  plant  the  trees. 
Your  soil  is  rather  thin,  so  I  would  advise  you  to  dig  rather  large  holes, 
say  3  or  3^  feet  across  and  18  to  24  inches  deep.    Then  work  some  rich  soil 
and  compost  in  with  the  original  soil  as  you  put  it  hack  into  the  holes.  ^0 
this  right  away  so  the  ground  will  have  a  chance  to  settle.     Don't  put  your 
trees  too  close  together.     I  have  mine  40  or  50  feet  apart.     Some  day  -hen 
the  trees  get  large  they'll  take  up  most  of  the  space,  hut  in  the  meantime, 
I  have  room  to  grow  garden  crops  between  them," 

"IThere  can  I  get  the  trees?"     Thompson  wanted  to  know. 

"Direct  from  the  nursery,"  I  said,  "and  you'd  better  order  them  right 
away  before  the  best  ones  are  all  sold.     I'd  suggest,  though,  that  you  plant 
summer  and  fall  apples  and  buy  your  winter  apples.     That  young  apple  tree 
over  there  near  the  corner  of  the  garden  is  a  Stayman  'Vine sap.     It's  really 
a  winter  apple,  but  it  ripens  rather  early  and  the  fruit  will  keep  in  the 
cellar  until  we  can  use  it.     The  other  apple  tree  -  you  see  I  have  room  for 
only  four  -  is  a  Grimes  Golden,  which  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  best  varie- 
ties.    I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  select  your  varieties.     Those  two  trees  near 
the  fence  are  Bartlett  pears." 

"I've  heard  that  Bartlett  pears  are  troubled  with  blight,"  said  my 
neighbor. 

"That's  why  I  planted  the  pear  trees  in  that  corner  of  the  garden. 
That's  my  poorest  soil,  and  the  pears  make  a  rather  slow  growth  which  seems 
to  make  them  more  or  less  immune  to  blight.     I  have  had  some  blight  branches 
in  my  trees,  but  I  always  cut  them  out  and  burn  them.     I  was  careful,  however, 
to  disinfect  the  pruning  shears  between  each  cut  in  order  to  avoid  spreading 
the  blight,"  I  explained. 

"Do  you  have  to  be  so  careful  as  all  that?"  asked  Thompson. 

"Yes  indeed  —  when  you're  dealing  with  diseases  of  plants.  Those 
trees  in  the  poultry  yard  are  plums.     I  have  three  kinds,  two  of  which  are 
Japanese  varieties.    Japanese  varieties  are  self-sterile:  that  is,  the  blossoms 
of  the  same  variety  will  not  pollinate  each  other,  and  it's  necessary  to  have 
at  least  two  varieties  growing  close  together  in  order  to  get  a  set  of  fruit.' 
In  addition,  the  Japanese  varieties  bloom  earlier  than  our  native  varieties. 
Plums  seem  to  do  especially  well  in  the  chicken  yard.    You'll  notice  that  I 
have  grape  vines  growing    just  outside  the  fence  around  the  poultry  yard. 
Tnese  are  trained  on  wires  on  top  of  the  fence  so  that  the  chickens  cannot 
reach  the  grapes.     Seven  or  eight  bushels  of  grapes  were  gathered  from  those 
vines  last  year." 
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"Hew  about  planting  raspberries'"  asked  Thompson. 

"They  do  well  in  this  climate,"  I  told  him.     "In  some  places,  especially 
in  the  South,  they  don't  give  good  results.     I'm  especially  fond  of  red  rasp- 
berries, and  I  plant  the  everbearing  sort.     By  growing  this  hind,  I  get  a  nice 
early  crop,  also  a  fall  crop.     The  early  crop,  of  course,  is  the  best." 

"What's  that?"  Thompson  asked  in  surprise.     "Tv:o  crops  on  the  same  canes?" 

"That's  exactly  it,"  I  replied.     "An  early  crop  on  the  old  canes  and  a 
late  crop  on  the  tips  of  the  new  canes.     Next  year  I'll  get  an  early  crop  on 
these  same  canes  which  will  then  be  old  canes." 

"Sounds  like  a  continuous  performance,"  said  Thompson. 

"That's  the  way  it  works  out." 

"What  about  everbearing  strawberries?11  was  Thompson's  next  question. 
"Will  they  do  the  same  thing?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  I've  never  gotten  quite  as  satisfactory  results  on 
my  soil  as  with  the  everbearing  raspberries.     It  all  depends  on  local  con- 
ditions. n 

"I'd  certainly  like  to  have  a  good  bed  of  strawberries,"  my  neighbor 
said.     "We  are  very  fond  of  them.     Tell    me  what  kinds  to  plant  and  when  to 
plant  them. " 

"The  correct  kinds  to  plant  depends  somewhat  on  where  you  are  located. 
Here  at  Washington,  L.C.,  we  recommend  the  Howard  1?  for  an  early  berry  and 
the  Gandy  and  the  Chesapeake  for  late  varieties.     The  Progressive  is  usually 
reconimended  as  an  everbearer.     Set  the  plants  '  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
in  condition  to  work.     Order  your  strawberry  plants  when  you  order  your  fruit 
trees," 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Thompson  "that  certain  varieties  of  strawberries  won't 
set  fruit,  if  you  plant  them  alone." 

"Quite  true,  Thompson",  I  replied,     "Strawberries  are  what  we  call  perfect 
and  imperfect,  that  is,  certain  varieties  will  self-pollinate  while  others 
won't.     Those  that  I  have  recommended  are  all  perfect  or  self -pollinating 
sorts  so  that  you  need  not  worry  on  that  score." 

"When  should  I  plant  my  raspberries?"  he  asked. 

"Just  as  soon  as  possible.     There  are  plenty  of  good  plants  along  my 
row  which  I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you.     I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  supply 
you  with  grape  vines  and  currant  bushes,  but  you  can  order  those  from  the 
nursery  Y/hen  you  order  you  apple  trees.     Remember  when  you  get  the  trees 
and  plants  that  you  should  unpack  them  immediately  and  cover  the  roots  with 
moist  earth." 
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"Hot;  deep  should  I  set  the  fruit  trees  when  I  plant  them?"  Thompson 
"'anted  to  know. 

"About  two  inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery,"  I  suggested, 
"-ci^ad  be  sure  to  pack  the  soil    closely  about  their  roots  when  you  plant  them. 
Get  veil-grown,  one-year  old  trees  rather  than  older  ones.     Two-year  old 
trees  may  be  all  right  if  they  have  been  well  cared  for.     -'hen  you  get  your 
trees,  1*11  show  you  how  to  set  them  and  give  them  their  first  pruning.  In 
the  meantime,  you  might  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1-0-0-1,   'Growing  Fruit  for  Home  Use. "' 

— oOOo — 

ANIJOUNCEidENT :     That  last  suggestion  of  tf.R.B.  *s  is  one  of  the  best  he  gave 
in  today's  talk.     It  will  help  all  town  farmers,  regardless  of  where  they 

live.     Don't  forget  to  send  to  Station  ,  for  the  bulletin,  number 

1-0-0-1,.  called  Growing  Fruit  for  Home  Use.     It's  free.     ',7.H,S.  will  talk 
to  you  all  again  next  Thursday,  from  Station  . 
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Air^TOUNGEMENT :      At  last  the  big  day  has  come!    W.  R.  B.'s  new  neighbor,  Mr. 
Thompson,  is  ready  to  plant  his  toarden  and  W.  R.  B . ,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  garden 
advisers,  is  going  to  tell  you  how  he  goes  about  it,     perhaps  you'll  find  a  few 
good  tips  here  on  planting  your  own  garden.     Anyhow,  today's  PRIMER  FOR  T077N  FARM- 
ERS comes  as  the  regular  weekly  release  for  town  farmers,  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Last  evening  after  work,  I  dropped  in  to  see  neighbor  Brown  about  a  bit  of 
spraying  we're  going  to  do. 

Talked  about  the  spraying  for  a  few  minutes        Brown  doing  most  of  the 

talking. 

Then  we  walked  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  house  and  saw,  over  in  the 
next  yard,  neighbor  Thompson,  who  moved  into  the  old  Smith  place  about  a  couple 
or  three  months  ago  and  is  doing  wonders  with  it.    A  man  in  overalls  was  holding 
a  plow  behind  a  fine  big  team  of  dappled  greys.     Thompson  was  following  the  plow- 
man, picking  up  the  small  stones  turned  up,  and  throwing  them  into  a  pile.  He 
saw  Brown  and  I  and  shouted  for  us  to  come  over.    We  went. 

"Hello,"  he  said  when  we  entered  his  yard.     "You'll  notice  I'm  following 
your  advice  and  giving  this  garden  plot  a  good  plowing  to  begin  with.     I'm  going 
to  spade  that  corner  near  the  garage,  myself.     It's  too  small  to  plow,    But  come 
and  take  a  look  at  my  garden  tools". 

Thompson  was  all  enthusiasm  and  talked  right  ahead  without  giving  Brown  and 

me  a  chance  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways.     The  plowman  went  on  with  his  work  

turning  over  the  fragrant,  moist  soil  and  plowing- under  a  heavy  dressing  of 
compost.     As  Thompson  talked,  he  led  us  toward  the  garage  where  a  new  spading 
fork,  rake,  hoe,  trowel,  garden  line,  watering  can,  and  a  new  shiny  wheel  hoe 
were  gathered  together. 

"There,"  Thompson  said.  "There  are  my  golf  clubs  for  this  summer.  Now  I 
want  to  know  exactly  how  to  go  ahead  with  the  planting.  This  land  will  be  ready 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day". 

we 

Mhile  /were  admiring  Thompson's  new  tools,   I  noted  that  Mrs.  Thompson  had 
come  out  of  the  house  and  was  untying  a  package  on  the  back  porch. 


 ooOoo  


"Good  evening  Mrs.  Thompson,"  I  said. "You  folks  certainly  are  making 
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progress  with  this  place." 

"Y/e  are  doing  our  best,"  replied  Mrs.  Thompson.     "Come  and  see  the  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  we  just  bought  from  the  seed  store." 

She  spread  the  packages  out  on  the  porch  steps.    There  were  seeds  of 
sweet  peas,  zinnias,  cosmos,  scarlet  sage,  sweet  alyssum,  candytuft,  cockscomb, 
verbenas,  phlox,  nasturtium,  petunias,  four-o 1  clocks ,  and  a  number  of  other 
kinds  of  old  fashioned,  but  attractive  flowers.     In  another  lot  were  peas, 
beans,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  carrots,  and 
most  of  the  good  things  that  grow  in  the  vegetable  garden.     It  looked  to  me 
like  the  Thompsons  not  only  intended  to  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  their  garden 
this  summer,  but  that  they  were  going  to  have  something  good  to  eat  and  to 
look  at  besides. 

"You  folks  certainly  are  taking  hold  of  this  garden  like  old  timers," 
I  suggested.        Brown  said  that  when  he  first  began  his  gardening,  he  had  order- 
ed pretty  nearly  everything  in  the  seed  catalogue.    The  Thompsons  had  not  made 
that  mistake,  however.    Their  list  was  well  chosen. 

I  began  to  examine  the  packets  carefully.    Mrs.  Thompson  v;anted  to  know 
what  kinds  she  should  plant  in  boxes  in  the  house. 

I  suggested  that  she  plant  a  few  seeds  of  the  scarlet  sage,  petunia, 
phlox,   sweet  alyssum  and  ageratum  indoors,  and  set  the  plants  outdoors  when  the 
weather  gets  warm.     In  the  case  of  the  cosmos  and  the  zinnias  they  had  best  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  location  and  thinned  if  they  come  up  too  thickly. 

"About  how  deep  should  I  cover  zinnias?"  asked  Mrs.  Thompson.    The  seeds 
look  so  fluffy  and  light,   I  wonder  if  they  are  good  seeds." 

"I'd  cover  them  about  one-half  inch  deep,"  I  replied.     "The  seeds  may 
not  look  as  if  they  would  grow,  but  they're  doubtless  all  right.     Zinnia  seeds 
are  always  fluffy  that  way.    The  scarlet  sage  seeds  you  will  note  are  quite 
hard  and  you  nignt  soak  them  overnight  in  water  that  is  warmed  ever  so  slightly 
before  you  put  them  in  the  ground.     Cover  the  seeds  of  the  scarlet  sage  about 
one-half  an  inch  or  a  little  less.     Don't  cover  the  phlox  seeds  quite  so  deeply 
as  the  scarlet  sage.     I  would  cover  the  sweet  alyssum  ever  so  lightly.     It's  best 
to  use  a  piece  of  screen  wire  and  sift  the  soil  over  the  very  small  seeds.  This 
avoids  lumps  and  gives  the  seeds  a  chance  to  come  up  evenly." 

"How  deep  should  I  plant  the  garden  seeds?"  Thompson  asked.     "I  want  to 
plant  peas  this  evening,   if  nossible.     I  wish  you'd  tell  me  just  how  to  plant 
them." 

"Have  you  provided  any  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  compost  already  on 
the  ground?"  I  asked. 

"Oh.yesI   I  forgot,11  said  Thompson.     "There's  a  bag  of  fertilizer  in  the 
garage . " 
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"Then  get  an  old  pail,  put  on  an  old  pair  of  overalls,  and  scatter  the 
fertilizer  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  your  garden.,  using  about  a  pound  to 
each  25  square  feet  of  ground.     After  you  spread  the  fertilizer,  you  rake  and 
work  it  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.    Then  you'll  "be  ready  to 
lay  off  your  rows  and  plant.    Next  stretch  your  garden  line  where  you  want 
your  first  row  of  peas.     Stretch  it  good  and  tight  so  that  it'll  be  straight. 
Then,  with  your  new  hoe,  dig  a  furrow  about  2-|  or  three  inches  deep  and  about 
as  broad.     Scatter  the  peas  in  this  furrow  at  the  rate  of  about  12  or  15  seeds 
to  the  foot  and  cover  them*     If  the  soil  is  a  trifle  dry,  pat  it  with  the  back 
of  the  hoe  so  as  to  make  it  a  little  more  firm  directly  over  the  seeds." 

"How  about  radishes  and  beets?"  asked  Thompson.     "Should  they  be  planted 
as  deep  as  the  peas?" 

"Oh,  no,  Thompson",  I  said.  "Radishes  need  not  be  covered  more  than  one- 
half  inch.    Beets  may  be  covered  about  an  inch.,  but  if  the  soil  is  heavy.,  I 
wouldn't  cover  them  quite  so  deep.    Ee  sure  and  cover  the  seeds  immediately, 
don't  keep  the  furrow  open  to  dry  out,  but  make  the  furrow,  drop  the  seeds,  and 
cover  them  right  away." 

"How  far  apart  should  the  beets  be  planted?"  asked  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"Oh,  about  six  or  eight  seedballs  to  the  foot,"  I  told  her.     "You  know 
beet  seeds  are  in  clusters  or  balls:;  that  is,  there  are  two  or  three  real  seeds 
in  each  ball.    There  is  no  practical  way  to  break  these  up  and  plant  the  seeds 
separately,  so  we  just  plant  a  reasonable  number  of  the  balls  in  the  furrow.. 
Later,  when  the  plants  come  up,  we  thin  them  so  that  they'll  stand  two  or  three 
inches  apart  in  the  row.    That's  the  reason  it  sometimes  seems  that  beets  came 
thicker  than  we  planted  them-" 

"when  should  I  plant  onion  sets?"  Thompson  wanted  to  know. 

"Put  onion  sets  in  the  ground  just  as  quickly  as  it's  dry  enough  to 
work.    Make  a  furrow  the  same  as  you  would  for  the  beets,  only  a  little  deeper. 
The  rows  of  onions  can  be  about  15  to  18  inches  apart,  not  more  than  half  as  far 
apart  as  for  the  peas.     Set  each  of  the  onion  sets  by  hand,  root-end  down,  and 
cover  them  about  an  inch  deep.     The  sets  should  be  set  about  three  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.     It's  too  early  to  plant  beans,"  I  went  on,  "but  when  it  gets  warm 
enough  to  plant  them    don't  cover  the  seed  too  deep.     If  the  ground's  quite  dry, 
cover  the  bean  seed  about  an  inch.    But  if  the  ground's  wet  don't  put  more  than 
one-half  inch  of  soil  over  the  seed." 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson  "that  Lime  beans  have  to  be  planted 
with  the  eyes  downward." 

"People  usually  plant  them  that  way,"  I  replied,  "but  it's  not  entirely 
necessary  any  more  than  it  is  with  snap  beans.     On  soils  that  are  a  trifle 
heavy  the  beans  come  up  more  readily  if  they're  planted  with  the  eyes  downward. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  make  the  hills,  then  take  each  bean  between  the  thumb 
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and  finger  and  punch  it  into  the  soil  about  an  inch  deep,  eye  downward.     As  you 
know  the  two  parts  of  the  bean  itself  rise  out  of  the  ground,  so  by  planting 
it  this  way,   it  is  a  little  easier  for  the  bean  to  make  a  start." 

I  took  a  bulletin  from  my  pocket,     "Here's  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1-0-4-4  which  I  brought  for  you,"  I  said.     "It  tells  the  planting  distances  and 
the  ways  to  plant  all  of  the  important  crops  grown  in  the  small  home  garden." 

"Thanks  for  the  bulletin  and  for  the  information,"  said  Thompson.  "!Tow 
I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  not  get  some  seeds  planted  this  evening." 

"That  :neans  v/ork  not  talk,"  I  said.    Brown  and  I  then  went  home  to 

our  own  gardens  with  the  thought,   if  v/e  don't  watch  out,  Thompson  is  going  to 
beat  us  at  our  own  game . 

 00O00  

AITHOUIjCSi.iEIIT :     In  conclusion  to  Y/.R.B.'s  garden  talk  this  evening,  we  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  that  bulletin  he  mentioned  once  more.     It's  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1-0-4*4  and  it  gives  full  directio  ns  for  planting  small  town  gardens. 
You'll  find  in  it  many  things  you  want  to  know.     Drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  ask 
the  Department  of  agriculture  for  a  copy  for  you. 
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mWU^mm:      uncle  Sam's  garden  expert ,  T7.R. B.  ,  is  telling  his  new 
neighbor  how-to  make  the  best  use  of  every  foot  of  garden  space  in  today's 
Garden  PRIMER.    What  applies  to  Nr.  Thompson  should  also  a-oply  to  you. 
Today's  talk  comes  as  number  six  in  W.R.B.  »s  special  Gardening  PRIMER  FOR 
TCNN  FARMERS  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  release 
by  Station   ,    For  the  latest  garden  information,  please  stand  by. 
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I've  learned  lately  that  v,hen  neighbor  Tompson  stops  working  in  his 
garden  in  the  evening,  it's  about  time  to  uind  the   clock  and  go  to  bed. 

My  wife  tells  me  she  is  also  using  his  cheery  whistling  as  an  alarm 
clock  early  in  the  mornin^. 

Thompson  is  certainly  working  early  and  late. 


called  me  on  the  'phone  severe^  times  to  ask  about  this  and 
imple,  last  evening  he  told  me/  couldn't  quite  decide  where  t< 


He  has  c; 

that.    For  example,  last  evening  he  told  me/  couldn't  ouite  decide  where  to 
locate  his  asparagus  bed  and  some  rhubarb  he  wants  to  "plant.     I  told  him 
it  would  "oe  rather  hard  to  tell  him  much  about  that  over  the  telephone. 
"Come  on  over,  then,"  he  invited.     So  I  went. 

Thompson  means  business.    As  soon  as  we  had  exchanged  greetings,  he 
came  right  out  with  what  was  bothering  him.    "The  thing  I  v:ant  to  know, 
..R.B.,    he  said,  "is  where  to  plant  my  permanent  crops,   such  as  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  and  a  few  herbs,   such  as  sage,  thyme,  and  a  bed  of  mint." 

"It's  not  so  very  hard,  Thompson,"  I  said.     "Just  remember  that  you 
have  to  plov;  your  garden  each  year  and  so  you'd  better  locate  the  permanent 
things  where  they  won't  be  in  the  -ay  of  the  plovr.    flhy  not  plant  them  in  a 
small  block  of  ground  next  to  the  garage  there?     It's  too  small  to  plow, 
anyhow       and  then,  too,  you  can  have  a  coldframe  alongside  the  garage  where 
it'll  be  protected.     If  you  ^ant  to  make  the  most  of  your  garden  -plot,  you 
must  use  every  inch  of  s-oace." 

"That  sounds  good  to  me,"  said  Thompson,  "and  I'll  do  it.     I'll  plant 
my  small  fruits  at  the  lower  side  of  the  garden  next  the  fence.    That'll  leave 

only  the  center  or  main  portion  of  the  garden  to  be  plowed.     But  say  "  he 

suddenly  blurted  out,  "come  on  over  here  and  take  a  look  at  my  peas.  They're 
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actually  coming  through  the  ground." 

"You're  joking,"  I  said.     But  he  wasn't.    The  peas  were  coming  up. 
"That  gives  you  a  mighty  good  start,  neighbor,"  I  said,     "No",  why  don't 
you  make  another  planting  of  peas-;  right  nor/?    And  then  a  third  planting 
in  about  a  week  or  19  days.     Then  you'll  have  a  continuous  supply." 

"YJhat  can  I  plant  on  this  ground  after  the  peas  are  through  bear- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"Oh        late  cabbage,  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  beets,  turnips,  late  corn. 

Any  of  those  crops  would  do  all  right  in  this  part  of  the  country.     If  you 
lived  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  you'd 
have  to  be  more  careful  in  your  selection  of  late  crops,  though." 

"And  my  spinach  bed"  he  rent  on  happily.     "The  plants  are  coming  up 
like  grass  on  a  lawn.     If  you  don't  believe  me,  come  and  take  a  look." 

And  so  re  went  and  looked  at  Thompson's  spinach  bed.     The  young  plants 
were  just  about  as  thick  as  they  could  stand. 

"Say,  how  much  seed  did  you  plant  on  this  ground,  anyhow?"  I  asked 
with  a  smile.     The  spinach  bed  was  about  five  feet  -.vide  and  12  feet  long. 

"About  a  pound  of  seed,"  he  said. 

"You  needed  only  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  that  much,"  I  told  him. 

"Tell,  what  am  I  going  to  do  about  it?"  he  asked.     "Spade  the  ground 
up  and  plant  it  over7" 

"TJhy  no.     Just  let  the  plants  grow  and  as  soon  as  any  of  them  get 
large  enough  to  eat,  thin  them  out  and  use  'em.    Those  that  are  left,  will 
gro'"  larger  for  later  use.     But  next  time  I  wouldn't  sow  the  seed  so  thick." 

"They  tell  me  that  spinach  doesn't  do  very  veil  --hen  the  weather  gets 
hot,"  Thompson  said.     "Is  there  anything  that  I  can  plant  for  greens  during 
the  summer?" 

"Certainly,     Swiss  chard's  a  good  crop  for  that  purpose.     Swiss  chard 
grows  like  beets,  only  it  doesn't  form  true  beets  and  the  tender  leaf  stems 
make  fine  greens.    Then  there's  New  Zealand  spinach.     It  stands  hot  weather 
very  well  and  gives  you  fine  greens  all  summer.    You  can  also  use  the  thin- 
nings from  your  garden  beets  for  greens," 

"would  you  plant  any  celery,  T7.R.  3.  ?"    Thompson  asked. 

n^y,  you  might  plant  a  little,  Thompson,  but  celery  takes  extra 
good  soil  and  lots  of  care.    You  might  set  out  about  100  plants  for  use 
during  the  fall,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  pay  you  to  grow  celery  for  winter 
use.    Not  for  the  present,  anyhow." 
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"In  other  words,  you  wouldn't  advise  me  to  grow  celery  in  my  small 
garden  this  year,"  said  my  neighbor.     !'3ut  next  year  my  soil  will  doubt- 
less be  in  better  condition." 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  planted  his  grape  vines  yet. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  said  Thompson,     "the  package  came  in  the  mail 
today  and  I  put  it  in  the  cellar.     I'll  go  and  get  it." 

"While  he  was  looking  for  the  grape  vines,  I  had  a  chance  to  spy 
around  a  little.     In  the  rear  of  the  house  there  were  several  newly  spaded 
places  in  the  lawn  and  some  tiny  rose  bushes  had  been  planted  in  them. 
The  plants  looked  too  small  to  be  much  good  and  evidently  were  a  bargain 
lot.     In  the  corner  next  the  kitchen  steps  were  a  number  of  small  stakes 

with  names  written  on  them.     I  read,  nasturtium  sweet  alyssum  phlox  

petunia,  and  several  other  names  of  annual  flowering  plants.     It  seemed  that 
Mrs.  Thompson  had  taken  charge  of  this  corner  and  had  her  flower  garden 
under  way.     Just  then  Thompson  came  up  the  cellarway,  carrying  a  package 
tied  in  heavy  brown  paper. 

"What  is  this?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  inspection  tag  on  the 

bundle. 

"That  is  your  safeguard  against  insects  and  diseases.  All  plants 
that  are  sent  out  by  the  nurseries  are  inspected  by  the  Federal  or  State 
inspectors  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous  insects  and  diseases." 

'~e  opened  the  package  and  found  it  contained  six  fine  grape  vines  

six  currant  bushes         three  gooseberry  bushes        and  a  couple  of  climbing 

rose  bushes  which  Thompson  said  he  was  going  to  plant  at  the  side  porch  

the  rose  bushes,  I  mean.     "I  want  to  know  how  to  prune  these,"  Thompson 
said. 

"You  won't  have  to  prune  the  currants  and  gooseberries  very  much, 
Thompson,"  I  told  him.     "just  thin  out  the  branches  a  bit  and  if  any  of 
the  roots  are  broken,  cut  them  off  with  a  clean,  smooth  cut  above  the 
broken  place.     The  grape  vines  should  be  pruned  to  a  single  stem  and  only 
about  three  buds  left  on.     From  these,  you  can  train  one  or  two  main  stems 
the  first  season.     The  climbing  roses  should  be  cut  back  about  one-half  so 
that  a  new  growth  v/ill  develop.     w~hen  you  set  these  plants,  be  sure  to 
work  in  some  good  soil  or  compost  about  their  roots.     If  you  use  compost, 
be  sure  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil.     Spread  the  roots  out  in  a 
natural  position  and  don't  let  them  dry.     If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  pour  a 
pail  of  water  around  each  plant  after  you  partly  fill  the  hole.    But  be- 
fore you  do  this,  tramp  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots  of  the  plant." 

"One  more  question  and  I'm  through,"  my  ambitious  neighbor  said. 
"I've  ordered  some  strawberry  plants  and  they'll  be  here  in  a  day  or  so. 
How  far  apart  should  I  set  them?" 
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"TThat  kind  are  they?"  I  asked  "Standard  varieties  or  Everbearing?11 

"They  are  standard  varieties,  I  guess,"  he  answered        "Howard  17, 

Chesapeake ,  and  G-andy.  |  Those  are  the  varieties  you  told  me  to  get  for  this 
locality.     I  thought  I  d  better  not  try  to  grow  everbearing  straw berrie s 
this  year.     I  may  try  them  later." 

"An  right,"!  said.     "I'd  space  the  rows  3§  feet  apart  and  set  the 
plants  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.     -Won't  fail  to  mix  a  little  fertilizer 
wtih  the  soil  when  you  set  the  strawberries  out.     Then  later,  if  the  plants 
aren't  growing  fast  enough,  you  can  side-dress  them  with  still  more  fertil-. 
izer.    Don't  set  your  strawberry  plants  too  deep  because  if  you  do  the  crowns 
may  be  washed  full  of  soil  during  heavy  rains.     On  the  other  hand,  you  don't 
want  to  set  them  too  shallow,  either.     Take  a  pair  of  shears  and  trim  the 
tips  of  the  roots,  leaving  about  3  inches  of  the  roots  attached  to  the  plants. 
Spread  the  roots  slightly  and  then  firm  the  soil  above  them.     If  the  soil  is 
very  dry,  water  the  plants  as  you  put  them  in.    How,  if  you  don't  mind, 
Thompson,  I'll  be  getting  back  to  my  own  garden  to  see  how  things  are  com- 
ing along." 

"Hope  I  haven't  kept  you,"  said  Thompson,  "but  I'd  like  to  raise  the 
best  garden  in  this  neighborhood  this  year.     I  figure  that  if  you  tell  me 
how,  I  will." 

"I  don't  Icnow  -::hether  that's  a  compliment  or  a  challenge,"  I  said  and 
my  neighbor  smiled. 
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AIJiTOUl'TCEIvE'vT :      ".'.'e  hope  you  are  getting  some  good  tips  on  gardening  from  these 
garden  talks  of  V.'.H.£. » s.     ~~e  can  assure  you  that  everything  he  tells  you, 
has  been  tried  out  and  found  reliable.    :"'.R. 3.  will  go  on  the  air  with 
another  garden  chat  one  week  from  today.    TTatch  for  him. 
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